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General Meeting—Tuesday 6 February 

Speaker: Dr. Maria Gibson, Senior Lecturer, Deakin University 

Topic: Moss tales. The talk will briefly introduce the three groups of bryophytes and then go on to focus on the biology and 
ecology of one of these groups, the mosses, telling tales about their importance in the natural and built environment. We will 
have a quick look at their reproduction and adaptations to environment, which also will introduce some basic terms 
necessary to those who may wish to go on to identify mosses. As well, we will look at the role of mosses in plant succession 
following fire, their role in invertebrate and bird diversity, phytoremediation and hydrology ... and there's more, time pending. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 6 March 

Speaker: Marilyn Hewish 

Topic: Look up! Clouds and other atmospheric effects 

One of Marilyn’s lesser known hobbies is cloud photography, which she took up in 2006 after reading ‘The 
Cloudspotier’s Guide’ by Gavin Pretor-Pinney. Her photo collection started as a ‘collector's’ record but Marilyn hasn't 
gone deeply into the science. Her main aim has been to capture some of the loveliest and most interesting clouds, sky 
shadows, rainbows and haloes that grace our skies. All it takes is attention and a handy camera. The results can be a 
revelation. 


GFENC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 
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Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di: 


GFNC website Observations 
www.gfnc.org.au 
Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or Any observations (plant, Panay bird, repiile, 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 


interesting articles and much more.... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 


so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


The photo on the front cover, by Trevor Pescott, is a Gould’s Long-eared Bat, Yaugher, 28/1/2018 
The photo on the back cover taken by Kate Hope is an immature Swamp Harrier, Lower Barwon, 20/1/2018 


Thank you Chrissy 


Chrissy Freestone has been editing the Naturalist for nearly four 
Mailing roster years and has done a wonderful job. We thank her for her 

commitment and dedication producing a high quality magazine 

February 2018: Diana Primrose each month. At present Bernie Lingham and Alison Watson are 

March 2018: Jan Venters sharing the position on a monthly rotation basis, and are looking 

for another person to help with the production. Please contact 
Bernie, Alison or anyone from the committee if you are 
interested. 





President’s report 


elcome to 2018 and | trust all members had a joyful 

New Year period. The club once again has many 
exciting events planned for the year, with a balance 
between revisiting some favourite sites and going to new 
locations as part of its excursion program. 
The club also has several challenges ahead. The main 
one relates to membership. In common with many clubs 
and associations, the membership base is ageing, and 
finding a new generation of people to take over can be 
difficult. While many people state an interest in nature, 
they also have many other time commitments to balance 
within their lives. The club must continually look for ways 
to engage with both aligned organisations and the 
population in general. 
During 2017, we started a reciprocal corporate 
membership between Geelong Sustainability and 
ourselves with the objective of furthering the reach of 
each organisation and achieving other shared benefits. 
We hope to collectively raise awareness of environmental 
threats and promote sustainable best practices— 
outcomes that mitigate the risks to the planet from the 
impacts of climate change and excessive waste both at 
the global and local levels. 
The club has also conducted discussions with ‘the 
Gordon’ Conservation and Land Management 
Department about developing closer links. We hope to 
inform students of our activities and have students 
obtaining credit service hours towards their course when 
attending GFNC excursions and surveys. As in 2017, the 
GFNC will make a student grant available to the Gordon 
to allocate against a set of agreed conservation project 
criteria. 


Moth night 
Friends of Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve and GFNC 


Saturday 17 February 2018 


Leaders: Marilyn and Dean Hewish, 
Cathy Powers 


Meet: 5.00 p.m. at the OGNR Information Centre. 
From 6.30 p.m. picnic tea (BYO everything). 


From 8.30 p.m. moth-hunt. We'll set up the lights 
and sheets and experience the natural history of 
the dark hours. Also, Barry Lingham will run a 
spotlight walk at dusk. 


Bring: In addition to your picnic tea, drinks, chairs 
etc., you'll need a torch, camera, warm clothing 
(nights can be cool), sturdy shoes, insect repellent. 


Enquiries: Marilyn Hewish 03 5367 3196, 
Mob. 0409 966 852 
hewishs@iprimus.com.au 





Rod Lowther 


Modern media tools like Facebook and our website are 
used to raise awareness and promote club activities. The 
former tool has several features that tailor the audience 
reached, and we are continuing to look for opportunities 
to expand the contacts base via this tool. During 2018, 
the club will also conduct a couple of activities specifically 
targeted to non-members. If you have additional ideas on 
how to expand our membership, | would be very happy to 
hear from you. 

On a separate matter, in May of last year, we informed 
you in the Geelong Naturalist of the passing of long-time 
member Margery Rix, who joined the club in 1981. 
Margery was active in club matters and eager to always 
further her understanding of nature. The club earlier this 
month received a cheque for $15 000 from her estate for 
which we are very thankful. The club now has a reserve 
of approximately $25 000 and the committee are 
reviewing options on how to best deploy this cash. 
Margery did not specify a particular use, but we are eager 
that her bequest be used in a worthwhile and valued way 
that might reflect Margery’s love of natural history. The 
committee would welcome your thoughts and 
suggestions. 


Have a great February, and hope to see many of you at a 
club meeting and/or excursion. I'll close off with a thought 
from Lord Byron to ponder! 


There is pleasure in the pathless woods, there is rapture 
in the lonely shore, there is society where none intrudes, 
by the deep sea, and music in its roar; | love not Man the 
less, but Nature more. 
Lord Byron 


Jerringot Wetlands 
Clean Up Australia Day 


Sunday 4 March 2018 


We are participating again in Clean Up Australia on 4 
March 2018. There is always unfortunately a lot of 
litter and dumped materials along the Barwon Heads 
Road frontage to be collected. Please come and help 
maintain the health of our adopted wetland. 


Date: 4 March 2018 
Time: 9.00 a.m.—10.30 a.m. 


Meet: Near the Bird Hide on the road into the Golf 
Course 


Bring: Yourself, friends, gloves, stout shoes, hat, 
sunscreen and drinking water 


Enquiries: Bela Bard-Brucker 0412 287 935 
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Out and about 


magine meeting some of these: 

A herd of Sea Cucumbers moving over the sea floor hunting 
food 
A strawberry field of sea cucumbers in a New Zealand fiord, 
1000 animals per square metre on the rocky walls 
A Sea Cucumber that can jump 1000 metres high before falling 
back through the water 
A Sea Cucumber that can float 
A Sea Cucumber that is three metres long 
A Sea Cucumber that changes its form and disappears before 
your eyes. 


Sea Cucumbers are echinoderms. The word means spiny skin, 
but these creatures are smooth and leathery skinned. Their 
bodies are soft because the spiny skeletons typical of other 
echinoderm groups have been reduced to small spicules 
embedded in the leathery body wall. Spicules may be shaped 
like perforated plates, wheels, stars or anchors; the shape of the 
spicule often uniquely identifies particular species. More than 
one type of spicule is often present in a single animal. 


Most have a soft and cylindrical body, more or less cucumber- 
shaped, without solid appendages. Some (the 'sea apples’) are 
almost spherical, some are worm-like (the Apodida) while others 
resemble caterpillars or are rectangular. They range in size 
generally from 10 to 30 cm, although the smallest is just 3 mm 
and the largest can reach three metres. They have a life span of 
5-10 years. 


The mouth is at one end and the anus at the other. The mouth 
has no teeth and is surrounded by tentacles, which are modified 
tube feet and which can be pulled back inside the animal. The 
tentacles can be very complex and the most common way of 
separating the sub-classes is to look at their tentacles. 


Those with highly branched tentacles generally use those 
tentacles to capture plankton and drifting food particles. Most 
are unselective in their food and shovel up large quantities of 
sediment through their gut in order to digest the small quantity of 
organic matter present. They appear to feed continuously, using 
tentacles to place sediment into their mouths. They recycle 
nutrients, breaking down detritus and other organic matter after 
which bacteria can continue the degradation. 


Unlike other echinoderms, sea cucumbers do not have an upper 
(oral) side with the mouth and an underside with the anus. The 
animal stands on one of its sides. Most have five rows of tube 
feet. Those on the underside are used for locomotion; those on 
the upper side are transformed into papillae. Movement is slow, 
but locomotion is also facilitated by altering the shape of the 
body. The Apodidae have no tube feet and must resort to other 
forms of locomotion. Anchor-shaped spicules in Leptosynapta 
push out their very thin skin and the projections are used in 
locomotion. 


Echinoderms have a specialised connective tissue packed with 
a special type of collagen called catch collagen that enables 
them to change their skin from a solid to a liquid at will in 
seconds or minutes. If the animal wants to squeeze through a 
small gap, it can essentially liquefy its body and pour into the 
space. To keep itself safe in these crevices and cracks, the sea 
cucumber will hook up all its collagen fibres to make its body firm 
again. 


Some protect themselves from predators by releasing toxic white 
sticky threads. These come from a very special structure, the 
Cuverian organ. Some can expel their gut and respiratory 'trees' 
as a means of defence. The organs are then quickly 
regenerated. Some even break the body in pieces, the front part 
regenerating the part lost behind it. 
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- Sea Cucumbers 


Valda Dedman 


Echinoderms are found on the sea floor worldwide. Sea 
cucumbers can be found in great numbers on the deep seafloor, 
where they often make up the majority of the animal biomass. At 
depths deeper than 8.9 km, sea cucumbers comprise 90 per 
cent of the total mass of the macrofauna. Sea cucumbers form 
large herds that move across the ocean floor, hunting food. 


Most sea cucumbers reproduce by releasing sperm and ova into 
the ocean water. Depending on conditions, one organism can 
produce thousands of gametes. Sea cucumbers are typically 
dioecious, with separate male and female individuals, but some 
species are protandric, that is, they start life as males, but 
change to females later in life. 


At least 30 species fertilise their eggs internally and then pick up 
the fertilised zygote with one of their feeding tentacles. The egg 
is then inserted into a pouch on the adult's body, where it 
develops and eventually hatches from the pouch as a juvenile 
sea cucumber. A few species are known to brood their young 
inside the body cavity, giving birth through a small rupture in the 
body wall close to the anus. 


There are some 1700 species worldwide, most being found in 
the Asia-Pacific region. 


Thirty-one species of Sea Cucumber have been identified in 
Victoria but only one species, Apsolidium densum, is endemic to 
Victoria and regarded as taxonomically distinct. It is classed as 
rare, only four specimens of the species having been found, 
despite intensive searches over a 10-year period along the 
entire coastline of Victoria, at only two sites — in the Mushroom 
Reef Marine Sanctuary at Flinders and at Skenes Creek. It is 
unusual in that it lives in rocky, shallow, intertidal habitats (0-2 
m) where it has been observed on algae-covered surfaces. 


It has a stout body with a distinct sole, upturned anal and oral 
ends, ten branched tentacles and two small ventral ones. It 
grows to 40 mm in length, 18 mm wide and 12 mm high. It has a 
thick body wall and a sole narrower than the body wall. It is 
mostly white with some grey flecking. 


Little is known of its biology and ecology and further studies are 
needed to assess potential impacts, which could include 
degradation of the rocky shore habitat and a reduction in water 
quality through coastal development, as well as the effects of 
global warming on sea surface temperatures. 


Some Port Phillip Bay species 


Neocnus bimarsupiis 

This is one of the smallest in the world, growing up to only 6 mm 
long. Body soft, dark grey-brown. Body wall is slightly leathery 
and lacks ossicles. Sexes are not separate, and all specimens 
have two ‘pockets’ (marsupia) at the oral (mouth) end of the 
dorsal body. The two small ventral tentacles have been 
observed extending back to the openings of these marsupia 
from where small tube feet extend, presumably the means of 
putting eggs or embryos into the marsupia. It is found attached 
to brown seaweed fronds in high wave energy parts of the coast, 
to a depth of at least 2 m. 


Scoliorhapis theeli 

Body worm-like with thin soft body wall. No tube feet. Tentacles 
number 10 or 12 with up to 7 pairs of digits per tentacle. Up to 
17 cm long. It is a deep sea species, living in sediment areas to 
a depth of at least 82 m. 


This is one of only two species from this genus recorded from 
Australian waters; the type specimens are from Port Jackson in 
New South Wales. However, the individuals found in Victoria 
show a range of significant differences from the species 
description suggesting that the correct identity of these 
individuals is unknown. 


Rowedota epiphyka 
Body small and worm-like. No tube feet. White with dark purple 


or black flecks or broken bands. Tentacles with 3 pairs of digits. 


Up to 2 cm long. This little species is readily seen, usually 
being locally abundant on algal fronds where they look like 
‘gelatinous blobs’. 


Chiridota gigas 

This large and colourful species grows up to 25 cm long. Body 
large and worm-like. No tube feet. Orange, pink or red with 
conspicuous white spots. Like a few other sea cucumber 
species on the coast of Victoria, this species occurs also in 
New Zealand where it was originally described and named. It 
lives in sand and other sediment under and near rocks, to a 
depth of at least 2 m. 


Soft Sea Cucumber Australostichopus mollis 

Body cucumber-shaped, soft, dark brown to mottled to pale 
yellow. Tube feet ventrally (underneath), conical pointed 
papillae over rest of body. Young individuals are white with 
prominent papillae, and move with a caterpillar-like action. Up 
to 20 cm long. 

This is one of the biggest species in Victorian waters. Juveniles 
are quite different in appearance to the adults and were initially 
thought to be a different species. This species was first 
described and named from New Zealand. 


Plesiocolochirus ignava 

Body rectangular, calcareous and hard, multi-coloured with 
white, mauve, brown, purple and always orange markings. Up 
to 3 cm long. Juveniles of this species are frequently found 
among algae, while adults occur on the under surface of rocks. 
A sister species from the same genus occurs across northern 
Australia. It is a deep sea species, found to a depth of at least 
65 metres. 


Thyone nigra 

Body cucumber shape, completely covered with tube feet, 
black with white tube feet. Up to 3 cm long. Like other species 
in this group, they usually bury vertically in sand or sediment 
and their tentacles may be seen extended above the sediment. 


Lipotrapeza vestiens 

Body thick and sausage-shaped, soft, covered with tube feet, 
reddish-brown to white. Adults lacking body wall ossicles. Up to 
12 cm long. This species frequently extrudes its intestine when 
disturbed, which then regenerates. They often have a covering 
of small stones and pieces of plant and shell attached around 


the body for camouflage. They are found buried in sand under 
rocks, to depth of at least 12 m. 


Sea Cucumbers as food 


You can eat sea cucumbers, the larger ones at least. They are 
considered a delicacy and dried ones command high prices. 
The sea cucumber can be cooked in many ways. Although 
rather tasteless by itself, it has the ability to absorb and bring 
out the flavours of the ingredients in which it is cooked. It is 
known as béche de mer or trepang. It has traditionally been 
sold dried, but nowadays Australian sea cucumbers can be 
purchased individually quick frozen. 


To supply the markets of Southern China, Makassar 
trepangers traded with the indigenous Australians of Arnhem 
Land. This is the first recorded example of trade between the 
inhabitants of the Australian continent and their Asian 
neighbours. Estimates from the 1800s, based on historical 
data, indicate annual catches of around 800 tonnes were 
common. 


There is a thriving mariculture industry in the Northern 
Territory, where Holothurian scabra is harvested under licence 
by divers. This species is also known as Sandfish. They are 
found in many countries from east Africa to the eastern Pacific. 
Their usual habitat is shallow tropical waters, usually less than 
20 metres deep, and they are generally found partly buried in 
mud or sand. They have been successfully cultured in many 
Asia—Pacific countries, including China, the Philippines and Fiji. 
Australia's first commercial hatchery was opened in 2003 in 
Hervey Bay in Queensland. The Northern Territory sea 
cucumbers are flown to Dandenong South in Victoria where 
they are processed for export. 


Sea ranching and pond culture of Sandfish is becoming 
increasingly important because wild stocks for harvesting are 
becoming depleted because of their popularity. It can take over 
fifty years for isolated and heavily harvested stocks to recover. 
To help increase local Australian populations, methods have 
been developed to get sea cucumbers to spawn in captivity by 
using stimulation from heat, movement and algal feeding. 


References 
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Serendip observation 


Jeff Dagg 


While doing a bird survey at Serendip | found a Common Bronze-wing Pigeon using an old White-winged Chough's 
nest. | have heard of magpies, ravens and some raptors reusing nests but never the likes of pigeons. | would like to 


know if anyone else has seen this type of thing. 


There were several other active White-winged Chough nests in the area. Of other interest at Serendip, | walked through 
a group of trees and put 14 Whistling Kites in the air at one time. 
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Searching for the Swamp Skink 


Barry Lingham and Trevor Pescott for GFNC Fauna Survey Group 


ackground 

The Eastern Mourning Skink Lissolepis coventryi, 
more commonly called the Swamp Skink, is one of three 
local skink species classed as ‘vulnerable’ on the Advisory 
List of Threatened Fauna in Victoria 2013. The others are 
the Glossy Grass Skink Pseudemoia rawlinsoni, which is 
found at Edwards Point (bay-frontage section) and on 
some smaller wetlands on the Bellarine Peninsula, and the 
Tussock Skink P. pagenstecheri, which is a grassland 
lizard—we find it under tiles at Corio Grasslands. 


The Swamp Skink is known from many of the coastal 
wetlands on the Mornington Peninsula and at many other, 
mainly coastal, areas across Victoria. The most inland site 
is at the Grampians. Yet there are only two records on the 
Bellarine Peninsula, both from Swan Island during surveys 
by consultants in 1989. One of these observations was of a 
Swamp Skink found under a large piece of driftwood 
located on the boundary between saltmarsh and scrub. 


However there appears to be ample suitable habitat along 
the west side of Swan Bay, and it may be that the absence 
of records here is due to a lack of search endeavour, rather 
than a lack of skinks. Consequently we decided to 
undertake a search for the Swamp Skink using the several 
methods that have been used successfully in other surveys 
of the species on the east side of Port Phillip Bay. 


Methodology 

There are four techniques that are applied: 
1. Visual observations of wetland vegetation and 
debris where the lizards are known to bask; 
2. Small Elliott traps using the standard bait mix of 
peanut butter, golden syrup and oatmeal — perhaps 
with the addition of sardines or pilchards; 
3. Tile grids checked regularly, perhaps weekly, for 
fauna living underneath 
4. Cameras mounted horizontally on brackets 
attached to plastic garden stakes at about 80 cm 
above ground level. Cameras are focused on a bait 
‘cage’ at the centre of a cork tile, or similar, placed 
on the ground in a small clearing, and set to take a 
single picture and a short video clip at each detected 
movement. 


We have begun the survey and intend carrying out these 
activities at a number of sites along the west side of Swan 
Bay during the next few months, moving the cameras and 
setting Elliott traps at appropriate places, and establishing 
tile grids. The tiles can be left in place for as long as we 
feel it is likely they will be effective; we may have four or 
more grids, each with at least 25 tiles, in place at the same 
time. 


Edwards Point 
The first area we surveyed was the north-western section 
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of Edwards Point Reserve on the western edge of St 
Leonards. Access is from the Charlie’s Hole carpark. The 
survey extended from 11/01/18 when the equipment was 
set out until 24/01/18 when the cameras were picked up. 
The tiles were left in place for subsequent checking. 


Two sites were selected for the study: 
Site A — among Chaffy Saw-sedge Gahnia filum and 
Coast Tussock Grass Poa poiformis on the ‘inland’ 
edge of a usually dry mudflat. 
Site B — among tussock grass and Shrubby 
Glasswort Sclerostegia arbuscula on the shore of 
Swan Bay. 


Equipment used: 
Elliott traps—site A (E1-10) and site B (E11-20) 
Tiles — site A, nos. 1-15 in a 5x3 grid, site B, nos.16- 
27 in a 6x2 grid 
Cameras—four BestGuarder SG990 Infra-Red 
motion-detecting cameras; Site A—cameras 1 and 
3, set 80 m apart; site B—cameras 2 and 4, 
set 60 m apart. 


Results. 

The Elliotts were checked daily from 12-17 January. 
Several House Mice Mus musculus and one female Black 
Rat Rattus rattus were caught, most in the E11-20 
transect, with just two mice in E1-10. Many of the traps in 
the E11-20 group had the bait removed, and sometimes 
the bedding dragged out, without the traps closing. We are 
not sure how this happened as the traps appeared to be 
working satisfactorily. 


The tiles are still ‘settling-in’ and we don’t expect any fauna 
to utilise them until this happens, although one small 
unidentified skink was under a tile at site A on 12/01/18. 
The cameras took several photographs of House Mice and 
Black Rats that were investigating the bait-holders at both 
cameras at site B, but none was taken at the two cameras 
at site A. They were in place from 12-24 January. 


Other fauna 
The area has a great variety of fauna, notably birds. During 
the survey we recorded: 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo — 3 were seen together 

Red Fox — scat and a skull found 

European Rabbit — scats and diggings 

Garden Skink — several in the woodland section between 
the carpark and the bay; most were tiny individuals 
apparently recently hatched 

Pobblebonk — one heard 

Common Froglet — one seen 

Fiddler Beetle — several on flowering Moonah 

Mistletoe Moth — several seen 


Spotted Jezebel butterfly — a few present 
Long-tailed Pea-blue butterfly — at least one seen 
Common Grass-blue butterfly — several seen 


Common Brown butterfly — several males and females seen 


Spiny Spider — extraordinarily abundant with webs strung throughout the vegetation 


References 
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Edwards Point 13/1/2018 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


An accidental butterfly garden 


= rom time to time, my scientific training gets the better of me 
and | question why we do the things we do. This sometimes 
leads me to change the way | manage my garden; sometimes with 
surprising results. 


We returned from overseas to our house in Highton in 2003. At 
that time, Geelong was suffering from prolonged drought and tight 
watering restrictions. Our front lawn was not looking its best, in 
fact, to call it a lawn at all was pushing the description. It was 
made up of a mixture of grasses and rather too many weeds. My 
idea was to reduce the mowing and let the grasses that were best 
able to cope with a lack of watering go to seed and hopeful 
spread. Meanwhile, | would tackle the weeding. 


The first thing we noticed was that there were several clumps of 
Wallaby Grass (Rytidosperma (syn. Austrodanthonia) sp.) and that 
these have very pretty seed heads over summer. Next, we noticed 
that when there was some summer rain, we had a patch of 
Weeping Grass (Microlaena stipoides) in the shadier parts of the 
lawn. Somewhere along the way, we also planted a couple of 
clumps of Kangaroo Grass (Themeda triandra). 


We have continued with a very light mowing regime: basically, to 
cut high and only mow sparingly in spring and autumn. In time we 
developed a very drought resistant ‘lawn’ which manages to look 
green(ish) all year round. Our success at the front led us to 
implement the same regime for our back lawn, and by chance for 
the turnaround island in our court (as a neighbour stopped mowing 
it). 


First on the turnaround came the orchids. This patch of grass is 
dominated by a large Red-Flowering Gum (Corymbia ficifolia). As 


Jenny Possingham with Graham Possingham 


far as we know, the ground has never been ploughed as the area 
was once part of a dairy farm and/or almond orchard. Over the 
years we have identified sun orchids (Thelymitra peniculata and 
possibly Thelymitra pauciflora) which often don't flower and onion 
orchids (probably Microtis unifolia). 


Next came the butterflies. It’s odd how we don’t really notice a 
particular group of organisms until we take an interest in that 
group; however, I’m sure | had not been missing the clouds of 
Common Brown butterflies (Heteronympha merope) which now 
inhabit our garden over summer. 


Common Brown butterflies are quite widespread in the Geelong 
region, principally in areas with a lot of ‘rough’ grass such as 
Eastern Park and the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. They are also 
common in our garden, but not in the surrounding suburban 
gardens which are less grassy, or more closely mown. 


It turns out that Common Brown butterflies lay their eggs in 
autumn on a range of grasses, both native and introduced. The 
caterpillars feed at night on young shoots, and pupate in the loose 
litter at the base of grasses. Close mowing and a tidy lawn, 
especially over winter, would not be favourable for their 
reproductive cycle. 


It seems that our gardening practices to encourage native grasses 
now favour Common Brown butterflies—and native orchids. 


Now what can | do to discourage cabbage whites? 


Reference 
Orr, A. & Kitching, R. (2010) The Butterflies of Australia, Jacana 
Book. 
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December—January Butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


he most unusual butterfly this time was the Orchard Swallowtail at the Geelong Botanic Gardens. In February 2011 

eggs were found at Steiglitz and one was hatched out and photographed. Then in April an Orchard Swallowtail 
turned up at the Geelong Botanic Gardens. The female is larger than the male and there are ‘normal’, pale and dark 
forms. 


Throughout December Common Browns were particularly numerous, about 1000 at the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 
most of them males. Not one has been reported since 20 December. Both Ringed and Marbled Xenicas have been 
seen, as well as Varied Sword-grass Browns and just one Meadow Argus, at the end of last year. Jenny Possingham 
has found Australian Painted Ladies scarce this year at the Geelong Botanic Gardens, although usually most abundant 
there. Not often reported, the Cabbage Whites are still with us in their usual numbers. 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; DTy, David Tytherleigh; HSc, Helen Schofield; JN, John 
Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; LBr, Lance Breguet; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; VWD, Valda Dedman 


Orchard Swallowtail 9/1/18 Geelong Botanic Gardens 1 female with tattered wing. Flying JPo 
around, seen twice during day. 
Photographed. 
Green Grass-dart 26/11/17 | Geelong West 1 among seeding grasses in garden. 
LBr 


Green Grass-dart 9/1/18 Geelong Botanic Gardens 
Cabbage White 9/1/18 Geelong Botanic Gardens 


Australian Painted Lady 9/1/18 Geelong Botanic Gardens 2. Hard to find this year. In past years JPo 
the most abundant in the gardens. 


Yellow Admiral 5/12/17 | Harrison Court, Highton JPo 


Yellow Admiral 16/12/17 1, first sighting at my house block this 
season 


—— - BL 
Yellow Admiral 9/1/18 Verner Street, East Geelong 1 flying and landing on backyard plants. DT 
Yellow Admiral 9/1/18 Geelong Botanic Gardens JPo 

—— BL 


Meadow Argus 14/12/17 1, first sighting at my house block this 
season 


Varied Sword-grass Brown | 17/12/17 | Anglesea 1 Kuarla Duarka Reserve, flying low over , 
sedges and into treetops. Many Common 
Browns also and it appeared to chase. 
Varied Sword-grass Brown | 20/12/17 | Anglesea Heath, Harrisons 1 flying along edge of thick understorey 
Track near waterway 


30/11/17 | Highton 1 female in shade of garden 


Common Brown 5/12/17 Harrison Court, Highton 20 males in rough grass and around 
flowering cotoneasters 


WW 
=I 


J 
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Common Brown 10/12/17 | 69 North Valley Rd, Highton 2 males on windowsill, one with open 
wings, one closed. 


11/12/17 | Wandana Heights 50 males in one suburban garden 
Common Brown 15/12/17 | Wandana Heights 2, a male and a female, appeared to be 
mating. 


Common Brown 16/12/17 | Ocean Grove Nature Reserve | 1000, approx 95% males. Along most of 
the tracks. Aggression shown towards 


i 
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N 
Po 

LPh 

LPh 
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the small number of Marbled Xenicas 
present. 


20/12/17 | Anglesea Heath, Harrisons 100, 80% males, 20% females. BL 
Track 
Ringed Xenica 20/12/17 | Anglesea Heath, Harrisons 1 photographed Ja 
Track 


BL 

Marbled Xenica 16/12/17 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve | 5, scattered with thousands of Common BL 
Browns. 

BL 


Marbled Xenica 20/12/17 | Anglesea Heath, Harrisons 

Track 
Blotched Dusky-blue 20/12/17 1 female, photographed. 
Common Grass-blue 5/12/17 Harrison Court, Highton 
Common Grass-blue 16/12/17 | Ocean Grove Nature Reserve | 1 at end of north track. 
Common Grass-blue 9/1/18 Geelong Botanic Gardens 
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December—January fauna report 


Mammals 

Short-beaked Echidna 

One in patch of bush upstream of Eclipse Creek bridge, Whinray 
Road, Meredith on 31/12/17 (per WCo); one on the forest floor 
near Nelson Track, Brisbane ranges, at 9.30 p.m. on 07/01/18 
(JN); one near the house at Yaugher midday on 20/01/18 (TP) 
Agile Antechinus 

One caught at Gerangamete during fauna survey on 10/12/17 
(GFNC). 

Dusky Antechinus 

Three caught at Gerangamete during fauna survey on 10/12/17 
(GFNC). 

Koala 

One that was noted in a eucalypt beside the Barwon River near 
Fyans Park in Newtown on 04/12/17 was being severely 
harassed by cockatoos and corellas (CFr); one heard calling at 
Yaugher on 09/12/17 (GL); one at Anakie Gorge 10/12/17 
(VNPA, FoBR); one heard grunting Whinray Road Meredith at 
12.30 a.m. on 12/12/17 (WCo); a male seen and heard grunting 
Cumberland River Walk, Otway Ranges, 20/12/17 at 4.30 p.m. 
(WCC); one at Whinray Road, Meredith on 25/12/17 (per WCo); 
two in the Brisbane Ranges at night on 07/01/18 (RAu); one 
crossing the Midland Hwy near Sharps Road at 10.00 p.m. 
(SQu) 

Common Brushtail Possum 

One road-killed opposite Lake Lorne, Drysdale on 24/01/18 (TP) 
Sugar Glider 

Two emerged from a hollow 2 m above the ground off Nelson 
Track, Brisbane Ranges, and began feeding and gliding, 9.15 
p.m. on 07/01/18 (JN); three along Glider Track, Brisbane 
Ranges at night on 07/01/18 (RAu); one in gully off Brisbane 
Track in the Brisbane Ranges at night on 11/01/18 (RAu) 
Common Ringtail Possum 

Five along the middle section of Loop Track in the Brisbane 
Ranges on 07/01/18 (RAu); two noted at night on powerlines, 
100 m apart, in Vista Road, Newtown on 07/01/18 (SQu); six 
noted at three localities on the Brisbane Ranges at night on 
11/01/18 (RAu); one on Andersons Road, Bellarine Peninsula on 
16/01/18 (TFI, AH) 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

A few near Tullawalla Guide camp on 09/12/17 (GP); many at 
Gerangamete on 10/12/17 (GFNC) 

Red-necked Wallaby 

An adult noted at 1.45 p.m. on 09/12/17 at Tullawalla Guide 
Camp at Moggs Creek (GP); one road-killed on Coombes Road 
west of Torquay on 16/01/18 (per GOS) 

Swamp (Black) Wallaby 

One bounding along the Jan Juc Surf Club deck on 07/12/17 
(GGt) 

Grey-headed Flying-fox 

Two feeding on fruit in a Moreton Bay Fig outside the Barwon 
Heads hotel at 9.40 p.m. on 21/01/18 (TF). 

White-striped Freetail Bat 

Heard calling at Yaugher at night on 09/12/17 (GL) 

Chocolate Wattled Bat 

Two caught at Gerangamete during fauna survey 10/12/17 
(GFNC); two caught at Yaugher on 28/01/18 (TP) 

Gould’s Long-eared Bat 

A female caught at Yaugher on 28/01/18 as part of an on-going 
fauna survey (TP). 

Southern Forest Bat 


Trevor Pescott 


Four caught at Gerangamete during fauna survey 10/12/17 
(GFNC) 

Little Forest Bat 

Two caught at Gerangamete during fauna survey 10/12/17 
(GFNC). 

House Mouse 

Photographed at Charlies Hole, Edwards Point as part of a 
fauna survey on 24/01/18 (GFNC). 

Swamp Rat 

One ran across Cape Otway Road at Birregurra at 6.30 p.m. on 
16/12/17 (TP). 

Black Rat 

Photographed at Charlies Hole, Edwards Point as part of a 
fauna survey on 24/01/18 (GFNC). 

Red Fox 

One drinking at the waterhole near the Yaugher cemetery at 
night on 09/12/17 (GL) 

European Rabbit 

Noted at Gerangamete during fauna survey on 10/12/17 
(GFNC). 


Herps 

Eastern Banjo Frog (Pobblebonk) 

One found deep in dry soil when | dug over a garden at Yaugher 
on 23/01/18 (TP). 

Common Eastern Froglet 

Heard calling from the Cemetery Road waterhole, Yaugher, at 
night on 09/12/17 (GL) 

Growling Grass Frog 

Three heard calling from different parts of the weedy water- 
edge, Cowies Creek near the Council depot at 7.00—7.30 a.m. 
on 16/12/17 (JDa); two heard calling from the south-west corner 
of Minya vineyard, Connewarre, although there was no visible 
surface water, on 17/01/18 (TFI, GMc, BL) 

Brown Tree Frog 

Heard calling from the Cemetery Road waterhole, Yaugher, at 
night, 09/12/17 (GL) 

Eastern Snake-necked Turtle 

One in a small pond near the North Track in the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve, on 14/12/17, observed from a bird hide; it had 
only its eyes and nostrils above the water. There were many 
small tadpoles in the waterhole as well (BL). 

Eastern three-lined Skink 

One found dead on a recently mowed track in the Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve on 16/12/17 (BL). 

Metallic Cool-skink 

A group of four noted as they tentatively crossed a brick path, 
Cuthbertson Drive, Ocean Grove on 14/12/17 (BL). 

Blotched Blue-tongued Lizard 

One at Eclipse Creek, Whinray Road, Meredith on 10/12/17, 
basking on the edge of a gravel drive at 3.30 p.m. (Co); one in 
a patch of bush upstream of the Eclipse Ck bridge, Whinray 
Road, Meredith (per WCo) 

Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 

One at Petras Place, Ocean Grove, on 10/12/17 (RU) 

Jacky Lizard (Tree Dragon) 

A tiny (ca 7 cm long) individual on the walking track on the 
Esplanade, Torquay on 08/12/17 (GGt); one basking on the 
Nature Trail in Ironbark Basin on 23/12/17, another noted on 
Jarosite Track on 05/01/18 (GGt); Curlewis, basking on the 
Bellarine Rail Trail near the golf course on 31/12/17 (RL). 
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White-lipped Snake a.m. (GGt); a fine specimen, robust and uniformly coloured (no 
A small individual found under a tile at Yaugher on 20/01/18 cross bands) road-killed on the Birregurra-Forrest Road near 
(TP) Division Road on 28/01/18—it measured just over 1 m including 
a 15cm tail (TP). 


Observers 

AH Angus, Hartshorn; BL Barry, Lingham; CFr, Chrissy 
Freestone; FoBR, Friends of the Brisbane Ranges; GFNC, 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club; GGt, Geoff Gates; GL, Grace 
Lewis; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GOS, Gabrielle O’Shea; GP, 
Graham Possingham; JDa, Jeff Dagg; JN, John Newman; RAu, 
Ross Auchetti; RL, Rod Lowther; RU, Rustem Upton; SQu, 
Stuart Quick; TFl, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott; VNPA, 
Victorian National Parks Association; WCC, Wendy and Colin 
Cook; WCo, Wendy Cook. 





White-lipped Snake Yaugher 20/1/18 Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Tiger Snake 

Jerringot, on 07/12/17, three small heavily-striped individuals 
together in long grass, two tangled together; all slipped into 
surrounding vegetation when disturbed (JN); on 16/12/17 a 
small (ca 45 cm) individual on the Ironbark Basin Track, head 
flattened and slightly raised off the ground, before disappearing 
down a hole in the ground (GGt); one basking on a log by the 
Cumberland River Walk in the Otway Ranges at 3.30 p.m. on 
20/12/17, a pretty snake with bright brown stripes and yellow 
sides of the body (WCC): one at Jerringot on 07/01/18, basking 
on the track between the wetland and the golf course at 11.00 





Pobblebonk Frog, Yaugher Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Next fauna surveys 
Bannockburn Bush Reserve 
8 —11 February 2018 


tis intended that we will continue our fauna survey of the Bannockburn Bush Reserve this month and also have a look at the Inver- 

leigh Flora and Fauna Reserve. Since the weather should still be warm enough for reptiles and bats to be active, it will be a good 
opportunity to set out some funnels and perhaps pitfalls at Inverleigh. There is at least one section of bush at Bannockburn that we 
have not yet surveyed. 


Thursday 8 February 1.00 p.m. — meet at the Bannockburn Reserve gate at the end of Old Base Road. We can then drive in to the 
north-west corner of the reserve. 


Friday 9 February — meet at Reserve Gate again at 8.00 a.m. to check traps, and at 7.00 p.m. to set up harp traps and undertake a 
spotlight walk after dark. We will also visit Inverleigh to set funnels after Bannockburn. 


Saturday 10 February — meet as above at 8.00 a.m. to check harps and Elliotts. 
Sunday 11 February — meet as above at 8.00 a.m. 


Please advise Trevor Pescott by email to ppescott@qmail.com if you intend coming on any of the days as access is through 
a locked gate. 


(Please check the GFNC Weekly Update email for any additional activities which are weather dependent.) 


March — May 


March 8 — 11: We have listed Edwards Point as the site for the survey for this month, but that is still to be confirmed. 


April 5 — 8: At this stage we plan to check two private properties at Anakie and Sheoaks respectively where we have been working 
with the CCMA in tile surveys. 


May 10 — 13: Both Rice Reserve and Grasstree Park are due to be checked for Swamp Rats and other mammals that survive in these 
two isolated reserves. It is also a good time to check Bells Beach, where we have found Swamp Antechinuses in the past. 
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Gerangamete fauna survey 


7 — 10 December 2017 


Trevor Pescott for the GFNC Fauna Survey Group 


Il trapping was carried out in accordance with our WSIAEC 
approval 23.15 and our DELWP permit 10007876. 


Location 

The survey was carried out on private property at 220 
Pipeline Road to assist the owners to better understand 
the fauna on their Trust for Nature covenanted property at 
Gerangamete in the Otway Ranges. 


We had intended undertaking the survey in late 2016; 
however, weather conditions at the time caused a 
cancellation and we rescheduled the weekend for 
December 2017. 


The area has a great deal of potential for a wide range of 
mammals and herpetofauna, and the current survey was 
as much a preliminary look as a comprehensive 
undertaking. However the site is distant from Geelong, 
and it is not easy to access the area for ongoing studies — 
which is a pity! 


The property consists of cleared farmland on the more 
elevated section and on the lower flats; however, there is 
a large area of dense forest along and around stream 
valleys and this is where we did our all-too-brief survey. 


Survey activities 

We were able to use both Elliott and harp traps although 
we were restricted to a large extent by difficulty in easily 
accessing the dense habitat. If we are to extend the 
survey — and | hope we will attempt to do so — we will 
need to find a way further into the site. 


Elliott traps 

We set two transects, one of 20 traps (E 01-20) under 
mature Manuka teatrees and among saw-sedge Gahnia 
sp. The ground under the teatree was extensively 
covered with moss but little other ground-cover 
vegetation. Although the traps were in place for three 
nights, we failed to catch any fauna. 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Trapping area, Gerangamete 


The second transect, initially of 10 traps then increased to 
15 (E21—35) on the second and third nights, was in a 
similar situation but with some mature eucalypts and a 
more diverse undergrowth. We had more success here. 


Harp traps 

Two harps were set for two nights. H1 was set beneath 
several mature eucalypts at the edge of the forest where 
we had Elliotts 21—35. 


H2 was set across a largely disused vehicle track where it 
crossed a creek. There was a good canopy of 
Blackwoods and eucalypts. 
Results 
E33 — Dusky Antechinus Antechinus swainsonii female 
wt. 33g 
E34 — Dusky Antechinus female wt. 31 g 
E22 — Dusky Antechinus male wt. 46 g 
E21 — Agile Antechinus A. agilis female wt. 26 g 
H1 — Chocolate Wattled Bat Chalinolobus morio one 
male, one female 
Southern Forest Bat Vespadelus regulus one male, 
two females 
Little Forest Bat Vespadelus vulturnus one male 
H2 — Little Forest Bat one male 


Other mammals 

Short-beaked Echidna — none seen, but some typical 
diggings were noted. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo — abundant. 

European Rabbit — diggings, scats. 


Thanks: to Margie Drake for allowing us access to the 
property, and to all the Club members who took part in 
the survey and helped compile the bird list. 





Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Stubble Quail , Gerangamete 
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Gerangamete fauna survey bird list 


Stubble Quail 

Pacific Black Duck 
Little Pied Cormorant 
White-necked Heron 
Brown Goshawk 

Grey (White) Goshawk 
Swamp Harrier 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Purple Swamphen 

Masked Lapwing 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 

Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 


Crimson Rosella 
Blue-winged Parrot 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Thornbill 

Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 
Crescent Honeyeater 
White-naped honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 

Rufous Whistler 





Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 
Corvid sp. 
Magpie-lark 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Eurasian Skylark 
Silvereye 

Welcome Swallow 
Common Starling 
European Goldfinch 


Notes: Both Purple Swamphen and Welcome Swallow had young. A discarded egg found at trap site 1 was that of a White-browed Scrubwren. 


Curlew Sandpiper 


O n 12 December 2017 while watching a large group of 
waders at Western Treatment Plant (Werribee), 
Ponds 28-30 / Adjacent Coast, including 1200 Curlew 
Sandpipers, Richard Alcorn and I noticed that one of the 
Curlew Sandpipers had two bands on its right tibia. The full 
eBird list can be viewed at http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/ 
view/checklist/S41041433. 


The bands could be clearly read as BA engraved on white 
over BA engraved on yellow (see photo). | completed the 

electronic form on the Australasian Wader Studies Group 

website at http://awsg.org.au/wp-content/themes/AWSG/ 

reportform.php and | have recently received the following 

details of its banding in Hong Kong: 


Band number: NW26286 
Engraved flag: BA 
Date of first banding: 18/04/2015 
Age of bird when banded: 2+ 
Location banded: WS0039 (Mai Po, Hong Kong 
(China)) 
Approximate coordinates: 22deg 29min, 119deg 
14min 
Flag combination: White engraved/Yellow engraved 
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Margaret Alcorn 


The re-sighting distance was approximately 7235 km, with 
a bearing of 158 degrees, from the marking location. 


A report history of all sightings of this bird shows that it was 
seen at the Western Treatment Plant in October 2015 as 
well as our sighting. 


Maarten Hulzebosch has also commented that he emailed 
his flag records to Joris Driessen, Leg Flag Sighting 
Operator, Australasian Wader Studies Group, from October 
till January, and he has recorded the same Curlew 
Sandpiper he thinks four to five times along the foreshore 
near Beach Rd and once at the T Section Lagoons. His 
record dates are as follows: 19 October 2017, 2 and 4 
November 2017, 9 and 14 December 2017 and 13 January 
2018. 


He said that it perfectly indicates how site loyal some birds 
are. 


Curlew Sandpiper, Western Treatment Plant, showing bands 
Photo: Margaret Alcorn 


Lower Barwon Wetlands excursion report 
20 January 2018 





Reedy Lake Zone map 


We started our excursion at the ephemeral wetlands 
surrounding the area at the southern end of 
Coppards Road. These wetlands are part of the Barwon 
River floodplain and they fill whenever high flow levels 
overtop the low natural levee banks alongside the river. 
Some local drainage water also flows to this wetland. 


The Coppards Road wetland was dry when we visited, as 
is usually the case in summer. However, when the shallow 
wetland with extensive vegetation is filled, many water 
birds are attracted to the site. Glossy Ibis, Brolgas, 
Whiskered Terns and Sharp-tailed Sandpipers regularly 
visit along with high numbers of more common species 
such as ibis and White-faced Herons. One hazard faced 
by flying birds is the presence of the Alcoa powerlines. 
Many water fowl, including Brolgas, have been killed or 
injured by impact with these powerlines. With the 
shutdown of the Alcoa plant, the planned removal of the 
powerlines will prevent this problem. 


The future link road to connect the Bellarine Highway to 
Barwon Heads Road will pass the edge of this wetland. A 
new bridge will be constructed across the river, 
downstream of the Water Ski Club on Wilsons Road. 


Coppards Rd 
Wetlands 





Map A Coppards Rd 





Barry Lingham 


With the permission of Parks Victoria, we were allowed to 
take vehicles along the access track that passes through 
the swampy western section of Reedy Lake to the edge of 
the Barwon River. Normally this management track is 
closed to the public. We passed through low-lying 
swampy areas, sections of grassland and lignum swamp 
and areas dominated by tall Common Reed Phragmites 
australis before reaching the Barwon River again. 


Some planting of River Red Gums has added to the 
natural riparian vegetation of the area, providing perching 
or breeding habitat for many birds. From near a small 
windmill, we observed the many birds moving along the 
river. Highlights included a Caspian Tern and many Tree 
Martins and Fairy Martins. Reed-Warblers were active and 
cormorants were flying past. Australasian Darters were 
seen roosting on a tree branch 


"The Big Hole” 
Reedy Lake 
Reedy Lake 
EO A 


Reedy Lake 
Outlet Channel 


TOT 
Tidal Breakwater 


Map B Reedy Lake Breakwater 


We stopped at the inlet channel from the river to Reedy 
Lake and then again at the site of the lower breakwater. 
The water level of the river is kept artificially high due to a 
barrage and weir that form the breakwater. From the 
platform next to the lower breakwater, we noted a 
Nankeen Night-Heron flying in to perch in a nearby tree. 
Several Swamp Harriers and a Wedge-tailed Eagle were 
soaring over the lake. Large European Carp were noted 
below the weir—they had probably left Reedy Lake during 
the recent drying period and had tried to move upstream 
to escape the saline tidal section of river below the weir. 


Before white settlement the Barwon River was tidal all the 
way to near Buckleys Falls. Reedy Lake filled occasionally 
when river floods or high tides overtopped the natural river 
levee bank. The first lower Barwon River tidal breakwater 
weir was constructed in the late 1890s and a more 
substantial structure was made in the 1930s. The weir 
prevented saline tidal water from moving upstream, 
allowing the river to be used for irrigation and water supply 
to farms in the area. 


In the 1950s flood waters from Lake Corangamite were 
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diverted into the river via the Woady Yaloak Diversion 
Scheme with a resulting increase in flows down the 
Barwon River. To minimise the flooding impact from the 
increased flow, a floating gate barrage was designed and 
installed. As flow in the river increased, the gates were 
pushed flat, letting more floodwater pass. The floating 
gates leaked and the gates were manually closed to 
maintain water levels during low-flow months. 


Additional works were undertaken in 1971 when a balance 
weight assembly was installed to further automate the 
gates. The balance weight system is still in place today 
and it responds to the upstream water level so the gates 
are automatically raised during floods and then restrict 
water during low flow periods. Despite refurbishment in 
2008 the system is not functioning as designed as 
significant amounts of water leak past the barrages and 
the barrages require manual opening and closing. 


The high water level created by the lower breakwater also 
allows fresh water to be diverted into the nearby Hospital 
Swamp wetlands. Reedy Lake has been traditionally filled 
over summer to provide water for farming and habitat for 
water fowl and eels. The construction of the lower 
breakwater prevented upstream migration of many small 
native fish such as Australian Grayling, galaxid and 
gudgeon species. The rock ramp fishway, constructed 
adjacent to the breakwater in the mid 1990s, was to 
enable the passage of fish from the estuary into the upper 
river. That fishway was ineffective and a well-designed 
elaborate concrete replacement constructed in 2013 
proved to be much more successful. The schedule of 
filling and drying Reedy Lake has been carefully designed 
to optimise the environmental benefit to the wetland. 


oOo 
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Bird Species 


European Goldfinch 





The final excursion stop was at the Reedy Lake outlet 
channel. The gate was open so that the lake could drain, 
but we noted some water flowing into the lake from the 
river due to a high tide. A very dark immature Swamp 
Harrier, without a white rump, confused us for a while but 
the photographers provided evidence of its identity. The 
list of raptors was increased when a Black Falcon was 
noted over the lake—it was probably the same bird 
flushed from beside the track on our return trip. 


This fascinating area still has a ‘wild’ feel despite its 
proximity to Leopold and Geelong. It is rarely visited and 
we felt privileged to be able to observe the natural 
features, birds and wildlife of the Barwon River near 
Reedy Lake. 


References 


Corangamite Catchment Management Authority 2010 
Barwon River Lower Breakwater Management Options 


Corangamite Catchment Management Authority 2016 
Seasonal Watering Proposal for the Lower Barwon 
Wetlands Draft 2016-17 


https://www. vicroads. vic.gov.au/planning-and-projects/ 
regional-road-projects/geelong-ring-road-extension- 
bellarine-link-planning-study 

A total of 39 bird species were sighted on the day. 


Bird list compiled by Jeff Dagg. 
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December—January bird observations—some highlights 


elcome back and Happy New Year to members and 
friends, especially all those keen observers and 
recorders of birds in the Geelong region. 


This edition of the bird notes covers two months and we 
are, once again, spoilt for choice. 

Spotted Harriers have been observed in several areas, 
including Curlewis and Inverleigh, and one of the birds at 
Curlewis was a juvenile, possibly indicating breeding 
somewhere in the area. A juvenile male Black Falcon 
delighted observers, also at Curlewis, and raises the 
exciting possibility of local breeding of this fabulous 
species as does the record of a female chasing prey at 
Avalon. Australian Hobbies have successfully fledged 
clutches at Breakwater and North Geelong. And the 
evocative Peregrine Falcon has delighted keen-eyed 
observers with cameo appearances over suburban areas. 


Enough of raptors but keeping the breeding theme, so apt 
at this time of the year, a pair of Leaden Flycatchers set 
up home within 40 m of a pair of Satin Flycatchers at 
Meredith, and several pairs of Satin Flycatchers and at 
least one pair of Leaden Flycatchers are also breeding 
in the Aireys Inlet area. The significant and important 
breeding colony of Little Egrets at Queenscliff continues 
apace. Keeping the focus on Family Ardidae, at least one 
Intermediate Egret has been providing a lot of enjoyment 
at Lake Colac and a keen observer received an early 
Christmas present when an Australasian Bittern 
unexpectedly flushed from a reed-bed at Hospital Swamp. 
And, at this location, it would be fascinating to learn more 
about the Little Egrets and Great Egrets which have 
been frequenting Hospital Swamp and then flying off to 
the south—is there another breeding event that we are 
yet to discover? Yellow-billed Spoonbills have bred 
successfully at Wallington and Serendip. 


Sub-adult Kelp Gulls have been turning up along the 
Blue Rocks end of Thirteenth Beach and a group of 10 
sub-adult Pacific Gulls at Lorne added to a holiday 
outing for some. 


Back to Lake Colac for a moment, a brief but convincing 
appearance of an Eastern Yellow Wagtail in mid- 
December was a huge rarity and highlight for two 
attentive birders and up to four Pectoral Sandpipers 
have been delighting locals. 


Returning to breeding records, Common Bronzewings 
have intrigued observers recently with a nest at Serendip 
on a disused White-winged Chough nest and well- 
developed juveniles tucked in on the edge of a disused 
White-faced Heron nest at Wallington. Southern 
Boobooks with fluffy fledglings uttering incessant insect- 
like twittering delighted some fortunate and careful 
observers. 


Eastern (Pacific) Koels have done it again with a 
juvenile incessantly begging ‘ek ek ek ek’ and being fed 
by a Red Wattlebird. This is the third summer of 
breeding, in a neighbourhood in Highton, with records of a 
juvenile in 2015-16, 2016-17 and this summer. Before 
finishing on this fascinating topic of breeding birds it 


Craig Morley and John Newman 


should be mentioned that we continue to receive records 
of Scarlet Honeyeaters and it would be well worth 
spending some time when you come across these 
gorgeous birds and you may be rewarded with 
confirmation of breeding in our region—a rare event 
indeed! 


And while we swelter through more hot days in February, 
the days are slowly shortening and species are on the 
move again with records of Gang-gang Cockatoos, 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos and Rufous Fantail so 
please keep those records rolling in and keep an ear out 
for the tuneful cheery whistling notes of the Weebill and 
you may be rewarded as has a grateful observer in 
Newtown. 


Once again we thank the keen and diligent observers in 
our Geelong region, listed below, who so willingly and 
keenly submit their records as incidentals to the GFNC 
web-site, or as incidentals or complete lists to eBird 
Australia. If you would like to ‘explore’ on the eBird web- 
site: try searching for an area you would like to learn more 
about. For example search the Greater Geelong local 
government area by following: http://ebird.org/ebird/ 


australia/subnational2/AU-VIC-GGE?yr=all 


You might like to learn more about the distribution of a 
particular species by following: http://ebird.org/ebird/ 
australia/map/ and adding the species e.g. Scarlet 
Honeyeater or Sharp-tailed Sandpiper or another species 
(in the navigation pane) and zoom in on the map to find 
out more about that species in the Geelong region or 
beyond. 


If you are submitting an observation to the GFNC website 
and you or somebody in your group will be submitting this 
record to eBird, would you please tick the ‘already 
submitted to eBird’ box, as it will avoid a lot of double 
handling when the time comes for submission of GFNC 
web-site records to eBird. 


Observers: 


Adam Fry; Amy Scheitner; Andrea Dennett; Angus 
Hartshorn; Barry Lingham; Bernie McRitchie; Brett 
Roberts; Challenge Bird Count; Chrissy Freestone; Craig 
Morley; David Tytherleigh; Dean Hewish; Deborah Evans; 
Geoff Gates; George Appleby; Gordon McCarthy; Grace 
Lewis; Graham Possingham; lan Davies; Jack Mathews; 
Jeff Dagg; Jen Carr; Jenny Possingham; John Newman; 
Les Barrow; Margaret Alcorn; Marilyn Hewish; Maryanne 
Thorpe; Paul Schillier; Richard Alcorn; Robert Missen; 
Rod Lowther; Ross Auchettl; Rustem Upton; Sandra Lea- 
Wood; Tom Fletcher; Valda Dedman 
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The beautiful Dolomedes 


here is a waterhole near Birregurra that | often visit on 

my way to Yaugher. About 100 m long, but narrow, it 
was formed when earth was taken during road-works, a 
‘borrow-pit’. 


It usually holds water, and over the years | have found 
Common Yabbies and Flat-headed Gudgeons there, and 
recently saw a Swamp Rat scamper across the road into 
dense grass nearby. 


On 21 December 2017 | took the time to check if | could 
find any evidence of Swamp Rat activity — | couldn’t, but 
there was a discarded panel from a car wreck at the 
water’s edge, so | lifted it in the vague hope of finding 
some frogs sheltering there. 


Instead several large, beautiful spiders were there. With a 
body length of about 20 mm, they had long slender legs. 
The cephalothorax and abdomen were dark brown, and 
along each side was a broad white stripe; the legs were 





Giant Water Spider, Birragurra, 21/12/17 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Trevor Pescott 
orange-brown. 


When | gently prodded one, it dashed out across the water 
for a metre or more to a dry reed protruding above the 
water, then vanished! 


They were Water Spiders, probably Dolomedes 
australianus, a species widely distributed across eastern 
Australia. 


Water Spiders frequent both fresh and brackish water, 
either still or running. They are extremely fast-moving both 
on the surface and swimming underwater, and hunt tiny 
fish, aquatic insects and tadpoles when submerged, and 
other prey, even small skinks, at the water’s edge. 


They are also known as Nursery-web Spiders. 


Courtship is quite elaborate, as Bert Brunet describes in 
his book The Silken Web — ‘The male Nursery-web Spider, 
having found a female, woos her in a prolonged dance 
upon the water, tentatively touching her with his long legs, 
until at last she agrees to join in the dance with him.’ 


After mating, the female forms an egg-sac which she 
carries with her, held under her ‘chest’ much as the female 
wolf spider carries her egg-sac at her spinnerets. When 
she feels movement in the sac, she builds a strong nursery 
web in waterside vegetation where the spiderlings remain 
for several months, guarded by their aggressive mother. 


Dolomedes has fine hairs at the tips of their legs which trap 
air, and when walking on the water this acts like buoys to 
keep them floating. Their long legs allow them to move 
quickly on the surface and when swimming underwater. 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Minya Vineyard, Connewarre 
25 January 2018 


Leader: Tom Fletcher 


uf eee members and two visitors enjoyed a very pleasant 
and productive outing at Minya Vineyard, Connewarre. The 
weather was perfect. 


We split into two groups, one led by Tom Fletcher and the other 
by Barry Lingham. Craig Morley and Colin Cannard assisted and 
recorded the species seen. Both groups crossed over which 
meant that all observers covered the same areas. 


Minya is a working vineyard and winery bordered by a variety of 
trees and shrubs, Armstrong Creek on the northern boundary, 
open paddocks and a billabong with a centre island. The feature 
of the vegetation is the very old Moonah trees, of which many 
were in flower. 
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Tom Fletcher 


The bird list of 82 species was most impressive and a probable 
record number for a half-day outing to Minya. Species of special 
note included an immature White-bellied Sea Eagle, two soaring 
Wedge-tailed Eagles, a pair of Chestnut Teal with eight small 
ducklings on the billabong, Australasian Darter, two Nankeen 
Night-Herons and many passerines, including Yellow Thornbill 
and Little Wattlebird. 


Twenty members stayed on for a lovely lunch in the winery 
restaurant, overlooking the billabong. This was followed by the 
reading of the bird list. 


Special thanks to Jeff Dans, owner of the property, for making 
this outing possible and such a success. 


Minya bird list 
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Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Tuesday 13 March 2018 The guest speaker will be Dr.Steve 


Sinclair from the Arthur Rylah Institute 


Meet: at the Geelong Botanic Gardens and his topic is Saltmarsh Vegetation in 
meeting room, talk starting at 7.30 p.m. Southwest Victoria. 


Tea/coffee available 7 p.m. Contact: John Bell 5261 3543 
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GFNC Excursion 


Hospital Swamp (Baensch’s Lane) 
Sunday 18 February 2018 
Leader: Rod Lowther 


The excursion will explore the western side of 
Hospital Swamp. We will walk past various ponds 
where many interesting waterbirds have been seen in 
the past. A brolga is possible, three having been 
seen this time last year. It is the area where 
Australasian Bitterns have been heard and seen a 
few times. We will walk about 1.6 km along the 
maintenance track, past a section of open low-lying 
land where 1000’s of terns feasted after rains in 
2017. The destination is the levee bank that was 
built to stop flooding of farmland west of Hospital 
Swamp. 


The Hospital Swamp system is under threat from 
excessive fresh water from urban runoff, potentially 
seriously impacting on the ecology of the wetlands. 
To mitigate the risk, the City of Greater Geelong 
recently purchased a property adjacent to the levee 
bank to create a new wetland called Sparrovale. The 
excursion will get an overview of where this wetland 
will be located and a description of the engineering 
activity and other works to construct drainage 
channels. 


Meet: 9.30 a.m. at the entry to the Hospital Swamp 
at the northern end of Baensch’s Lane (from Lake 
Rd). The lane can be quite rough and at times is only 
suitable for all-wheel-drive vehicles. Parking is limited 
and we would recommend that members consider 
car-pooling if possible to reduce the number of 
vehicles. 


Bring: Morning snack/tea and coffee, drinking water, 
good covered footwear and long pants. The track can 
have medium to high grass and other vegetation in 
some parts. Binoculars and scope if you have one 
would be advisable. 


Contact: Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 


The excursion is subject to change if weather 
conditions are unsuitable. GFNC excursions are 
cancelled on days of total fire ban. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Lake Corangamite/Lake Colac Key 
Biodiversity Areas 


Thursday 22 February 2018 


Leaders: Craig Morley, Robert Missen 


This excursion is sure to be an enjoyable day and should 
provide a most interesting variety of birds. We especially 
look forward to joining with Robert Missen as he shares 
his intricate and fascinating knowledge of the area. 


Meeting Point at Waurn Ponds: 8.00 a.m. Please note 
the earlier time. We will be meeting to car-pool at the car 
park at the corner of Rossack Drive and Princes Freeway 
(opposite the Victoria Police — Waurn Ponds). Please 
meet here promptly as we will be leaving this point by 
8.10 a.m. sharp: 

https ://www.google.com.au/maps/@- 
38.201865,144.3102933 435m/data=!3m1!1e3 

It would be pleasing to car-pool as much as possible, for 
a number of reasons not the least of which, so that we 
minimise the number of cars we need to park and keep 
together during the day in restricted areas and narrow 
roads! Please be advised that there is significant 
roadwork on the Princes Highway between Winchelsea 
and Colac. 


Meeting Point in Colac: 9.15 a.m. 

We will be travelling to meet at the Colac Bird Sanctuary 
at the Lake Colac end of Church Street, Colac. There is 
room for only 5 vehicles at the very end of Church Street, 
so please park thoughtfully on the grass verge of 
Esplanade Reserve. Follow this link: 


https://www.google.com.au/maps/@- 
38.3308332,143.5973084,178m/data=!3m1!1e3 


After a careful check of the Colac Bird Sanctuary and the 
nearby shores of Lake Colac we will probably move to 
the Colac Botanic Gardens for morning tea. From here 
there are several options to be determined nearer the 
time, depending on the weather, water levels, bird 
numbers and activity. We intend to finish the day’s 
activities at around 3.30 p.m. It promises to be an 
interesting and enjoyable day in a part of the region that 
GFNC members have not explored a great deal 


What to bring: plenty of water, morning tea and lunch, 
and nibbles (if you wish). Binoculars, camera (optional), 
telescope (optional, but very handy if you have one), hat, 
long pants, sturdy walking shoes/boots. It will be 
important to be sun-smart on the day. 

Please remember that, in accordance with Club policy, 
this excursion will be cancelled if a day of total fire ban 
is declared for the Central and/or South West fire 
districts http://vww.cfa.vic.gov.au/warnings-restrictions/ 
find-your-fire-district/ 

Contact: Craig Morley 5221 4604 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Velway 452 G4] 
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Coming events 


FEBRUARY 2018 MARCH 2018 
6 General Meeting: Maria Gibson—Bryophytes ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot 
8-11 Fauna survey: Bannockburn Bush and Inverleigh General Meeting: Marilyn Hewish—Clouds 


Reserve Fauna survey: Edwards Point toc 
13 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
Bird Group: Jeff Davies—Painting birds for the 


Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora lecture: 

Bird Group: David Hollands—Cranes, herons and storks 
Australian Bird Guide of Australia 

Moth night, OGNR Excursion: Saturday afternoon/evening. Pt Henry area. 
Excursion: Hospital Swamp (Baenschs Lane) Committee meeting 

Conservation subcommittee meeting Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Batesford/Dog Rocks 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Western Lakes, L. 

Corangamite etc. 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2017-2018 


President Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 
Vice-President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Secretary Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 
Treasurer info@gfnc.org.au 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 
Committee Members David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 


Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 
Tracey Hinton 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 


Phil Watson 0429 145 430 


alynneclarke@gmail.com 
Currently on leave of absence 
craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
philvaugwa@gmail.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Conservation Subcommittee Chair Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 


Publications and Information Chair Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 


Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) 


Bernie Lingham 
Alison Watson 


bernlingham@tpg.com.au 


alisonw577@gmail.com 


Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 4368 Iphelan@bigpond.com 
Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 
Geelong Bird Report Editor Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
General Meeting Minutes Marilyn Hewish 0409 966 852 hewishs@iprimus.com.au 
Programs and Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 
Subcommittee Chair 

Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 
Fauna Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Plant Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tgp.com.au 


Cadets (in recess) 
Excursion Convenors 


General 
Bird Group 


Jeff Dagg 


Barry Lingham 
Lynne Clarke 


0419 551 847 


5255 4291 
0419 390 801 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 26 February 2018 


gfncadets@gmail.com 


program@gfnc.org.au 
alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editors. 
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